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O you remember the article about the Perkins 

Institution for the Blind, in the WipE AWAKE 
or March 1878, —that noble supplementary public 
chool for those brothers and sisters of yours over 
hose eyes a heavy hand has been mysteriously laid ? 


Since that account was 
bedely 


written, a kindergarten expe- 
HE “ABC” OF THE BLIND. 








riment has been tried, and 
it promises to be the best 
“ happy thought,” vet for the 
enefit of blind children. It really seems that knowl- 
dge and usefulness and self-reliance were to be 
eached by a blind person some years sooner by way 
f the Kindergarten than by any of the slow, slow 
progresses over the long, long roads of other years. 
To be sure object-teaching had been used in the 
school. ‘The botany class had its vegetable garden ; 
there had been weighing and measuring, buying 
and selling, in the arithmetic classes ; the physiology 
class had fine anatomical models; and there were 
stuffed birds and other animals for the student in 
natural history, to say nothing of the orders given to the 
wondering Peter for lobsters, clams, heart and lungs 
of an ox, the bones of fowls, and many like objects. 
Seeing that what was touched was comprehended 
far more completely and quickly than what was 
described by voice, Mr. Anagnos, after much careful 
study of Kindergarten, resolved to introduce it into 
the school; resolved to teach great boys and girls just 
as baby-folks are taught ; resolved, if he succeeded 
as he expected, to_give the world no peace until a 
great, noble Kindergarten should be built and en- 
doweéd that Would take’ im all the blind baby-folks at 
the outset, just as soon as they came to true 
Kindergarten age, so that they might begin to learn 
at the time of life when other children begin. 
He started ; with two classes; one in the boys’ 
school, and one in the girls’, Both classes are 
composed mostly of the pupils of the lowest grade. But 
he also brings in for a time those in the higher classes 
who are conspicuously lacking in dexterity, or whose 
onceptions of form are unusually vague and confused. 
The idea that a blind person is ever without a 
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marvellously delicate touch, will be new to many 
people; but the truth is, that the sensitive touch, 
instead of being a compensatory gift, has been the 
result of harder work than you or I know anything 
about—the most patient, long-continued effort to see 
and think and imagine and remember with the fingers, — 
Mr. Anagnos finds kindergarten work to be his 
most valuable means in the cultivation of this sensi- 
tiveness of the fingers, and he would esteem it indis- 
pensable in the Institution for this result alone. But 
beside this, there seems no way so effective of. afford- 
ing a systematic study of form —it is the true A B 
C in education of the blind. 7 
The geometrical training which any child gets in 
the Kindergarten helps the blind wonderfully to 
definitely imagine objects which they cannot handle. 
The little girls who have taken up geography since. 
their kindergarten training are far readicr in their 
map-work than previous classes, so quick to notice 
peculiarities in the shape of the States and countries, 
and listening to descriptions so comprehendingly. 
“Reading by touch,” too, is far easier to the fingers’ 
which have been trained in tracing the embroidered 
patterns on the sewing-cards, weaving the delicate 
papers and modeling in clay. The work of square 
handwriting is taken up with great delight and cour- 
age by pupils who already know lines and angles 
well through the stick-laying and sewing. ‘The 
Braille point writing (a system of raised dots, and 
used because it can be read by touch) and the written 
arithmetic of the blind, which is done with type placed 
in different positions to represent the different figures, 
both require the clearness concerning “ upper right,” 
“lower right,” “upper left’ and * lower left,” which 
is constantly cultivated by tc kindergarten work 
with cubes, planes and sticks. ‘The teacher of the 
girls’ work school, under whom the girls learn hand- 
sewing, machine-sewing, knitting, crocheting, ham- 
mock-making, and cane-seating, speaks heartily in 
praise of Kindergarten as a preparatory training. Soit 
is inmusic; the awakened mind and flexile hand, with 
muscles already trained to obey in Kindergarten, tells 
at once in the progress of the pupil. 
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The youngest children in these two classes are ten 
years of age; the majority older, But they are found 
to need the same development and the same simple 
lesson as ordinary children from three to six years 
of age; not because of any natural mental lack, but 
because the aimless, neglected lives they have led be- 
fore coming to the institution have kept them dull and 
unawake. The little blind child, following its natural 
instinct of play, gets hurt so often that it soon feels 
it safest to curl up in a corner and keep still: if it 
try to play games with active, seeing children, it finds 
itself in the way; and in the way still when there 

is work to do— it is naturally shoved to one side, 
play, work, conversation pass it by — growth stops or 
goes on slowly and weakly, 

By and by, perhaps, some one takes the necessary 
steps and sends the big girl or boy to the school for 
the blind. And until. the establishment of these 
classes, there has been no Kindergarten into which to 
receive this big, clumsy infant. One girl said to me, 
piteously, ‘When I was at home, my 
stepmother used always to be a-scold- 
ing to me and my father, about my 
being blind and not being able to 
work in the factory like the others, 

-and I not doing the housework either. 
But nobody showed me how to do 
anything tili came here. How could 
I do things?” The same girl has 
since written to an aunt who, she says, 
was always “feeling bad ” because of 
her blindness: “I don’t mind it now, 
being blind, because I can go all 
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around, and I can sew and wash 
dishes and have my lessons, and do 
just like other people.” 

But it is not always unkindness 
which leaves the poor things so un- 
trained. Some suffer from the unwise 
tenderness which has led their friends 
to wait upon them always. A girl of 
twénty, who came to the Institution, 
could scarcely pin her collars, and 
preferred to have some one put her 
gloves and shawl on for her. 
done much for her already in giving her hands their 
normal handiness. 

“What did you do at home, Sarah?” I asked 
another girl one day. 

“Look at me,” she replied, “do you see the way 
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The Kindergarten has. 






























I am sitting?’ She had her hands folded in he 
lap, her whole attitude as listless as possible. “Tha 
is what I used to do all day long.” 

Such are many of the girls in our Kindergarten) 
grown-up, but as little children in their use of botl 
muscle and mind: others have been more fortunat 
in home circumstances and training, and many ar¢ 
winsome, and dear, and interesting; but all neec 
either the mental or manual drill, or both, of the 
Kindergarten, before going into the usual classes. 

Let me tell you how we train these great, piteou: 
children ; . 

Monday is sewing-day — they scarcely have any 
other names for days than 
“clay day,” “ weaving day,” 
“cushion day,’ etc. ; not 
for hemming,  over- 
handing, basting 
and _ stitching ; 
these come in 
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ON SEWING DAY, 
the afternoon work school; but the embroidering of 
white cards with worsteds in patterns. ‘The cards 
being pricked, the girls can feel the holes easily for 
working, and by tracing the worsted lines when com: 


pleted they “see just how it looks.” Zhey obsera 
with their fingers and their imaginations. 
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Among ‘the outlines, that of a house is a favorite 
ith both teacher and pupils. It brings up enough 
iteresting information to keep them listening and 
nestioning for a long time. Seeing people do not 








ON CUSHION-DAY. 


realize that a blind person may not know the shape 
‘of a house roof, the color of a chimney, and hundreds 
of other every-day things beyond the reach of inves- 
tigating fingers; so the suggestiveness of the sewing 
cards is a valuable help in leading these pupils to a 
correct knowledge of things about them. 

‘Tuesday is “cushion day.” The girls come to 
the pleasant east room, where there are plants and 
‘sunshine enough to satisfy any kindergartener, and 
‘a knowing little canary besides, and gather around 
the horseshoe table. 

On it are red and gray cushions, each with a plen- 
tiful supply of tiny doll-hairpins in the upper right- 
When stick-laying is the work, the 
array of 


| hand corner. 
girls soon have on their cushions a fine 
lines, squares, triangles, ladders, chairs, and here 
‘and there a bird house or other fancy figure. They 
fasten the sticks down carefully at each end with a 
hairpin, and thus have the same satisfaction as in 
card- sewing —that of examining their work them- 
selves. Their imagination awake. One 
worker sees four tall soldiérs marching in a row, where 

After the sol- 
suggested they 


seems to 


you notice only four vertical lines. 
diers were mentioned, some one 
ought to have tents. ‘hese they were sure they could 
make, as they had had a little descriptive talk about 
Mtents only a few days before; so they went to work. 

Most of the class considered a triangle a satisfac- 


tory representation, and soon pronounced the tents 
ready. 

Mary was busy longer with hers. She had made a 
square for the floor, and then put a pole up from 
each corner, letting the four meet, thus forming the 
framework of as cunning a little tent as you could 
imagine, | 

Bell had a flag on hers, the sticks that outlined it 
slanting enough to give it a graceful droop. Abbie, 
too, had a flag, but not having thought to make it droop, 
explained its extremely stiff appearance by saying that 
there was a “strong wind blowing from the north- 
west.” Another put a sentry by the tent, and another 
gave her soldiers guns, and so they kept on till the 
bell struck. 

‘The cushions are also used for the work with tab- 
lets. ‘These are inch-squares of wood, red on one 
side, white on the other ; and for blind children’s use 
thev have holes drilled in them, so that they may be 
fastened on the cushion with a pin, and also a tiny 
notch on the edge of the red side, so that they may 
know what color they have uppermost. ‘They delight 
to make red and white patchwork in this way. 

They also have triangular pieces drilled 
notched in the same way. ‘Their first work 
these is to combine them into squares. 
easy for most of them, but one girl exclaimed, after 


and 
with 
‘This was 


painstaking efforts, ‘Well, I seem to have madea 
very sad square somehow !” 

It was indeed a funny-looking irregular figure with 
several sides and corners pointing in every direction, 
A little talk about the sides and corners of a true 
square showed Minnie what caused the “sadness,” 


and she soon showed us a very cheerful square 


indeed, with a correspondingly cheerful look on her — 
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SOME OF THEIR HANDIWORK. 


face. ‘This is valuable training for the work schools 
in which they learn trades for future support.. 


Weaving with colored: papers is the Wednesday — 


work, and I think it ranks next the clay in their affec- 


SEE 
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tions. You can get a little idea of how bewildering 
it is to do this weaving, if you should try it some 
time in the dark — trusting only to your finger tips. 
Under and over, under and over, patiently and care- 
fully, the big blind pupils work. Wee Katie calls 
her papers men walking under and over the bridges: 
and another says, * Vhey are men who do not know 
This 


work, like the card sewing and the little tablets, 


the way, and we have to lead them aright.” 


brings out the girls’ delight in- colors. It 
strange that they should like so much what they can 


seems 


have no conception of, 

~Thev have decided preferences in color, and the 
choosing of a new paper mat and the color of the 
strands to weave in it, is a work of just as much 
interest to them as to seeing children ; and the guid- 
ance which their taste receives in this way, the les- 
sons in combinations, and the little talks about the 
appropriateness of certain colors to certain articles 
and-uses must help them to a somewhat clearer ap- 
preciation of the beauty and effectiveness of color. 

Of all the occupations the paper weaving bears the 
most direct relation to future handiwork... For besides 
the sewing and ordinary “ womanly work,” many 
of the girls learn cane-seating and basket-making, and 
in both, the skill required in weaving will be of great 
service. 

On ‘Thursdays they have cubes. 
containing eight tiny cubes look rather insignificant ; 
but wait until you have seen the fun that can be hac 
with them, and the variety of things made with them, 
The class works together for a while, following the 
teacher's directions, and succeeds fairly, though this 
is their hardest work. All is so easily demolished by 
a touch in the wrong place — aud that cannot always 
be avoided, as they must “ see’: the forms with their 
fingers. {n their first days with cubes, when they 
were constructing the simplest forms, they made a 
line of the eight, and called it a ** procession ;”’ and | 
remember how one girl had displaced hers quite 
badly, having a very loose, crooked line indeed, and 
_ I was about to criticize it, when she said, * Mine is a 
~democratic procession, and the men are going to fall 
out and go home.’’ As it was the morning after the 
Garfield election, this was certainly not a clumsy 
turn. 

When the girls work by themselves — without direct- 
ions, that is — they invent forms just as other children 
do, imitating things about them, or expressing their 
conceptions of something described to them. ‘The 


The little boxes 


“not name at first — but when I told them the litt! 
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whole furniture of the gymnasium was copied oni 
day by little Katie, each piece being announced wit! 
much enthusiasm, 

We have great fun sometimes telling stories ani 
making the forms suggested by them. One da 
the teacher vave directions for a form which whe) 
completed was hailed with delight by the class as. 
little girl, A form followed this which they coul 


eirl’s name was 
Mary, they recog- 


—_ 
VV ee a 
nized the “ lamb,” 
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with great glee. 
Left free to in- 
vent, they went 
on and made the 
the 
teacher's desk and 
chair, the 
other furniture of 


schoolhouse, 
and 


Mary's school- 


room in great va- 


riety. One made 
a horseshoe table 
like the one at 
which the class 
was sitting, one 
made a square 
table and _ four 


desks for the chil- ; 
dren, and one le 
made an oblong 
table , little May 
who went to a 


“AS A LITTLk CHILD,” 








public school a year ago, before she lost her sight, 
placed her children’s desks far apart, with a broad aisle 
between them, * so they shouldn't whisper.” Mary’s 
home and her lamb’s would probably have been made, 
but there was no more time. 

Another day they had the story of “The Three 
Bears.’ I gave them that most delightful version of 
it, for which all the children of the land have to 


thank Mrs. Clara Doty Bates and the Wipe Awake, 


Silver Locks was a little girl, 

Lovely and good ; 

She strayed out one day 

And got lost in the wood, 

And was lonely and sad 

Till she came where there stood 

The house that belonged to the bears 
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f course we made the house with a door that 
Id open wide ; and the big chair and the middle- 
1 chair, and the wee Baby Bear’s chair, which had 
2 broken all into pieces; and the big bed and 
niddle-sized bed, and the wee Baby Bear’s bed. 
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TEMPTED INTO ACTIVITY. 


ind when clay-day came we made the three bowls 
the milk —the Father Bear's bowl with a big 
e in it, the Mother Bear's bow! with a big spoon, 
the Baby Bear's with a wee little spoon. 

‘his was as far as I had thought of making forms 
OSD ANY the story; but several pairs of nimble 
ds finished the bowls and made one or another of 
bears, so that we had the whole family complete 
jell as the house and furniture.“ Silver Locks”’ 
attempted, but was too far short of the darling 
i to be shown even to me, though the intention 
failure were confided. 

| 
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Aside from what is gained in deftness, care and 
precision and development of the imagination, thére 
are many lessons given in connection with the cubes, 


so that there is more than mere amusement in the | 


towers, furniture, steamboats, tents, candles, stairs, 
etc., that the pupils make, 

To copy these forms with their square tablets, is 
what the girls call picture-making, and it is always 
done with the liveliest interest. Thev were first 
shown that one square was exactly like one face of 
the little cube, and then letting their fingers trace 
down one side of the tower, they saw how they could 
copy it on their cushions, and I think no children en- 
joy drawing more than these children enjoy making 
pictures in this way. They get puzzled sometimes, in 
trying to observe only one side of a figure, as their 
fingers are apt to touch several sides, or even the 
whole at once; but they are gradually learning the 
meaning of “ front view,” “ side view,” etc. 

It is certainly incomprehensible to blind people 
that things can be represented naturally and accur- 
ately on a surface which presents only smoothness to 
their touch. But the square tablets give tangible 
surface-representations of the solid forms made with 
the cubes, and through this, it is hoped that the 
children may gain a notion of real pictures. 

I suppose every Kindergarten has clay on Friday. 
That delight finishes the week with the Perkins Insti- 
tute Kindergarten children too. There is a joyous 
bustle as they put on the oversleeves to protect their 
dresses and then they listen with beaming faces to the 
soft thuds which tell that a lump of clay is being put on 
each board, and try to make the most fanciful things 
with as much faith as when they undertake every day 
forms. Fortunately for the girls, their teacher has 
the ready tact and imagination needed often to detect 
the ideal in the rude clay forms. Once, however, even 
she was ata loss. Little Polly, dear child, full of 
quaint fancies, had made a puzzling figure, which 
looked as if she had meant it for a tallow candle 
which had melted and run down the sides. Tiris 
guess was hazarded, but received with such surprise 
that it was hastily withdrawn, and the teacher begged 
for enlightenment, whereupon Polly explained with 
much enthusiasm that it was a “ May-pole wreathed 
with flowers.” She could even tell which were the full- 


blown roses in the garlands, where we could only see 
One of the other girls had» 


ragged lumps of clay, 
attempted a cream pitcher, but finding it a clumsy 
one, she put a bail on instead of a handle, and a little 
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curved piece near the bottom to lift by, and there it 
stood, an unmistakable coal hod! 

Having only one hour a day for Kindergarten we 
cannot use all its varied occupations in each week, so 
we choose those which seem most useful to our pupils , 
but such have been the results from this “hour,” that 
Mr. Anagnos feels that all further pupils ought to be re- 
ceived directly into thorough kindergarten modes 
of instruction. 
universal consideration ; and we here commend the 
building and the endowment of Kindergartens for 
the blind children of the nation, alike to the youth 
of the United States, and the wealthy philanthropists 
_of our time and country. Into such homes, planned 
expressly for them, the little blind children now living 
‘in comfortless quarters with but little or unwise care 
could be gathered at the true kindergarten age ; and 
there with games and exercises prepared and adapted 
expressly for them to suit their needs, they would be 
guarded from hurt in their free frolickings; so that 
instead of dreading, they would enjoy motion and be 
tempted into activity, and thus gain physical develop- 
ment, whichso many blind people lack. Such children, 
by time they reached the age of those now in the 
kindergarten class, would have the trained fingers, 
the active, disciplined mind and the established char- 
acter which never belongs to the blind child whose 
early vears are spent in idleness and depression. 

The Perkins Institution as it now stands cannot 
furnish Kindergarten for these little folks. It. is 
already a village in itself, with the main buildings, the 
cottages, schoolhouses, gallery, printing-house and 
workshop. ‘The land is too crowded with buildings, 
and the buildings with the older pupils, to afford 
room for any new department, for any such Kinder- 
garten and primary school for little blind children 
from five to ten years of age, as is now demanded ; 
and there is absolutely no national, State or private 
provision made for the instruction of the blind chil- 
dren under ten years of age. Mr. Anagnos has 
issued an earnest appeal for the foundation and 
endowment of such a department in his last annual 
report., From it we gather that the first thing to be 
done is to secure about five acres of land in a pleas- 
ant, healthy location. 
buildings which will be needed sooner or later, five 


acres would be none too much for the out-of-door . 


life of the pupils, their gardens, playgrounds and 
walks. 


Its importance seems a matter for 


Making allowance for the 
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Then they would need a house to live in, for like 
the pupils at the institution, they would only go to 
their own homes in the vacations, Schoolrooms, too, 
or a schoolhouse, would be demanded immediately, of 
course, and some big people to take care of the little 
people —a matron to do the “ mothering” and the 
housekeeping, and others to help her, and two or 
three or four or more, kindergartnerin —the best, 
wisest, and most loving of them that could be found. 

Mr. Anagnos estimates the sum needed in such 
a beginning to be twenty-five thousand dollars, for 
the land, the house, and schoolhouse, the salaries, 
for one year, of the people who would have the care 
and teaching of the children, and the food and fuel 
for one year, with other plain necessities. 

There is no doubt that this Kindergarten must be 
a work of charity ; for by far the greater number of 
blind children are among the very poor. Not more 
than eight per cent, among the pupils at the institution 
could possibly pay their 
own expenses. 

Sut surely 
those among 
can parents and Ameri- 
can children who have 


there are 
Ameri- 
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the sentiment of Jean Paul, “I love God and 
little children,” and who will be touched by the 
pitiable condition of these dear sightless little 
ones, and who will give of their dollars and their 
pennies to found for them a 
Home. 


true Kindergarten. 
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